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a theological system. Augustine was not present at this synod (he belonged to the Numidian, not the Proconsular province), but it is easy to see his inspiration in the arguments ofPaulinus^and shortly afterwards he occupies himself openly with the disputed questions.
Coelestius was excommunicated, and departed for the east ; but, as at Rome and in Sicily, he had left a number of disciples behind. Augustine begins to discuss errors about nature and grace in his letters and sermons. Theologians usually observe that Augustine was eminently fitted by his own spiritual experience for combating the new doctrine. The Pelagians, on the other hand, maintained that their Doctrine was not new; that it was the Manichean taint, or a lingering feeling of ubiquitous devilry, that inspired Augustine's novel versions of original sin and the primeval corruption of human nature. It will be remembered that Augustine had readily surrendered his Manichean theory of the dual character of human nature for a Christian dualism which seemed to meet the facts of consciousness equally well. Instead of a divine soul and a diabolical soul, he came to believe in an element of corruption warring against a divinely implanted